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A fter the Spectator's report 
last week on the contro- 
versy surrounding the 
“Raleigh Call” by Lee Harvey 
Oswald, subsequent investigation, 
plus the examination of documents 
unavailable before the last article, 
have demonstrated that it is a 
legitimate aspect of the JFK 
assassination investigation. It is 
considered by leading assassination 
authorities to be a key in the 
unsolved mystery. 

The story concerns a telephone call 
allegedly attempted by Oswald from 
the Dallas jail to a John Hurt in 
Raleigh, N.C., on the evening of 
November 23, 1963. It was reported 
to authorities by Mrs. Alveeta Trcon, 
a telephone operator who was 
working that night on the 
switchboard connected to the Dallas 
jail, and who kept a written record of 
the numbers and name she claims 
Oswald was trying to reach. The 
telephone call slip, reproduced in last 
week’s Spectator, shows the telephone 
numbers 834-7430 and 833-1253. 
According to Mrs. Treon’s statement, 
her fellow operator, Mrs. Louise 
Swinney, after consulting with two 
supposed government agents, told 
Oswald the numbers did not answer, 
though she never tried to place the 
call. 

The search for more information 
about the attempted call began after 
Anthony Summers (from whose book 
Conspiracy the “Raleigh Call" has 
gained its most recent public 
exposure) contacted this writer last 
week. Summers related an incident 
that followed a nationally-televised 
appearance the week before by him 
and the Chief Counsel of the House 
Assassinations Committee, G. Robert 
Blakey. After the program, during a 
longer, private conversation covering 
many aspects of the case, author 
Summers confided to Blakey some 
doubt he had about the authenticity 
of the call, especially concerning 
whether it was an incoming call to 
Oswald, or outgoing from him, as 
alleged by Mrs. Treon. 

Blakey confessed to being troubled 
by the call as well, but, to Summers’ 
surprise, for the exact opposite 
reason. As a subsequent interview 
with Blakey confirmed: “The call 
apparently is real and it goes out; it does 
not come in. That's the sum and 
substance of it." Blakey continued, “It 
was an outgoing call, and therefore I 
consider it very troublesome material. 
The direction in which it went was 
deeply disturbing." (It should be 
noted that another reason for 
Summers’ surprise at confirmation of 
the importance of the Raleigh call as 



reported in his book was that it came 
from Blakey, an open critic of 
Summers' conclusions that elements 
of American Intelligence, anti-Castro 
Cubans, along with organued crime 
killed JFK. See accompanying 
article.) 

This kind of confirmation of the 
importance of the incident, from 
someone of Blakey's reputation, 
followed closely by former CIA 
officer Victor Marchetti’s 
confirmation (sec page 8), gives a larger 
and deeper context to the case. Why 
was the call made? Whom was 
Oswald actually trying to reach? If it 
was John Hurt, who was he? Why 
was the call not allowed to go 
through? And most important, what 
does this say about the larger picture 
of the assassination itself, and the 
people involved in it? 

The most obvious concern of the 
incident is that, if Oswald was trying 
to contact a heretofore unknown 
accomplice or acquaintance, then the 
identity of this person and his 
connection to the case become 
extremely important. Jhe fact that 
the first of the numbers is still to this 
day listed in the name of John David 
Hurt in Raleigh adds even more 
speculation to the incident. (Excerpts 
from a telephone interview with a 
man identifying himself as John D. 
Hurt appeared in the July 17, 1980 
Spectator.) 

The fact that John D. Hurt served 
in U.S. Army Counterintelligence 
during World War II, taken in 
context with allegations that Oswald 
may have had connections with the 
Intelligence community, was described 
by House Assassinations Committee 
staff lawyer Surell Brady, in charge of 
investigating the “Raleigh Call," as 
being “provocative." Though no 
connection between Hurt and Oswald 
has ever been demonstrated, that in 
itself has not quelled speculation 
concerning why Oswald would wish 
to call a John Hurt at that number. 

Though the House Committee^ 
final report did not mention the 
Raleigh call, Brady wrote a 28-page 
internal memorandum outlining the 
outcome of their investigation of the 
incident. In an insert after page 15 of 
the document, it is incorrectly 
reported that the two numbers listed 
on the telephone slip “were 
unpublished in 1963." This 
information was reported as having 
been supplied by Carolyn Rabon of 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. in 1978. 
Research has shown that the Raleigh 
Telephone Directory issued December 
2, 1962, which would have been 
current at the time of the 
assassination, and the Directory 
issued December 22, 1963, both list a 
John D. Hurt at 834-7430 and a John 
W. Hurt at 833-1253. Thus, both of 
these numbers would have been 
available to anyone calling 
“Information" in Raleigh, asking for 
a listing for a John Hurt. 

Taking this piece of information 
with a scenario provided by former 
CIA officer Victor Marchetti allows 

(Continued on pagt 9) 
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